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On the north-east side of Tower Hill is situated the 
building erected: some years since from the designs, and 
under the direction of Mr. Smirke, for conducting the 
business of the coinage, which was at that time removed 
from the Tower. “ The Royal, or National Mint,” it 
is stated in the ‘ Memoirs of the Tower,’ by Britton and 
Brayley, “ was formerly an appendage to the Tower, and 
appears to have been established there in or before the 
time of Edward I., when, according to Madox, there 
were no less than thirty furnaces employed. The pri- 
vilege of coining was frequently granted to corporate 
and ecclesiastical bodies, and to private noblemen ; which 
occasioning great inconvenience, it was enacted in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, that all the provincial mints 
should be suppressed, and no coinage allowed but at the 
Royal Mint, in the Tower.. This law, with the ex- 
ceptions of two. cases of emergency, in the times of 
Charles the Fitst and William the Third, was observed 
until about twenty years ago.” In consequence, then, of 
the vast increase of business in this department, arising 
from the augmented population of the country, and 
other causes, the Goverment gave orders for the erection 
of the present edifice. It is a handsome structure, in the 
Grecian style of architecture, having a centre and wings, 
and an elevation of three stories. ‘The centre is orna- 
mented with columns, (over which is a pediment contain- 
ing the British arms,) and the wings with pilasters. The 
roof is enclosed by an elegant balustrade. The prin- 
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cipal officers of the establishment are provided with 
houses on each side of the building, which, being of 
brick, do not harmonize with the principal edifice. The 
interior is lighted with gas, and every advantage deriva- 
ble from mechanical contrivance has been here introduced 
to facilitate the operation of coinage; but no visitor is 
admitted to inspect the works without a special order 
from the Master of the Mint, which office is at present 
held by the Right Hon. Lord Auckland. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, 


WE have, from time to time, published remarks on the 
more important of the pictures forming the Angerstein, 
or National Gallery, to which the public have free 
access. As many of our readers are aware, Parliament 
has voted a sum for the erection of a more suitable build- 
ing for their exhibition ; and we may therefore properly 
give a brief account of the formation of this collection, 
and of the advantages which are contemplated by the 
proposed expenditure of public money upon this object. 
The establishment of a National Gallery of Paintings 
to which, as public property, every individual should 
have free admission, was an event hailed with pleasure 
not only by the lovers of art, but by every man who 
felt for the honour of his country. It was a humiliating 
reflection that London was the only capital in Europe 
not possessed of such an institution, — every 
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other nation had preceded us in the just appreciation of 
the Fine Arts, whether considered as a means of com- 
mercial advantage by the improvement of manufactures 
eonseqtient on their cultivation, or as a source of social 
refinement and intellectual pleasure. Until a very re- 
cent period English history presents us with a dead 
blank in whatever relates to the Fine Arts. Some emi- 
nent foreign painters had at intervals fourid employment 
here, but no public gallery, nor institution of any kind, 
had been established, tending to the formation of public 
taste, or to stimulate and direct the talents of native ar- 
tists. During the earlier part of the reign of George IIT., 
however, much was done with the intention of promoting 
the progress of the Fine Arts; and it is not improbable 
that a National Gallery would have been established 
during the time of that monarch, but for the great 
events which agitated Europe, and which absorbed 
public attention, to the exclusion of all minor consi- 
derations, After the general peace Government found 
itself more at leisure for domestic improvement, and we 
are indebted to the administration of Lord Liverpool 
for the accomplishment of the desirable object of the 
establishment of a National Gallery. In the year 1823 
the fine collection of Mr. Angerstein was, in conse- 
quence of his death, offered for public sale, and Govern- 
ment “determined to avail itself of the opportunity to 
commence the formation of a public collection In the 
choice of his pictures Mr. Angerstein had availed him- 
self of the judgments of the most distinguished artists 
of the day—of Sir Thomas Lawrence, and Mr. West 
particularly ; and the collection, although not numerous, 
being of unquestionable excellence, was considéred to be 
well calculated to form the nucleus of » Nitional Gal- 
lery. The proposition of liis Majesty’s mifisters met 
with the prompt acquiescefce of Parliament; and a 
graut was made of £57,000, the price demanded for the 
collection, Which cotiprised thirty-eight pictures by the 
most eminent mastets. In the session of 1825 a far- 
ther stiin of 14 or £15,000 was voted unanimously for 
the purthasé of fout pietures, in addition to those of 
Mr. Atigerstéin. ‘The tittnageiment of the establishment 
was ititrusted, iti thé first instance, to the Marquis of 
Stafford, Lotd Pattiborviigh, Sir George Beaumont, 
and Sit Thetis Lawrerice ; sittee the death of the twa 
latter, Lord Dover has been added to the list. 

It was conjectured that the National Gallery would 
become enriched by gifts and bequests of fine works of 
art, presented from time to time by liberal and patriotic 
individuals. Nof has this expectation been disappointed. 
For tlie first example in the shape of donation the public 
is indebted to Sir George Beaumont, Bart. This wen- 
tleman, although not a professor, was distinguished by 
his practical talents in painting ; he was a liberal patron 
of the arts, and his taste and judgment are evinced in the 
choice of those pictures, sixteen in number, of which he 
made a free gift to the National Gallery. His example 
was followed by a munificent bequest of thirty-two pic- 
tures of a very high class by the Rev. Holwell Carr; and 
an addition of twenty other paintings has been made, 
presented by different individuals, or purchased by Go- 
vernment. Among the recent donors of pictures to the 
National Gallery are to be enumerated—his Majesty, 
the Governors of the British Institution, the Marquis 
of Stafford, the Earl of Liverpool, Lord Farnborough, 
G. J. Cholmondely, Esq., M. M. Zachary, Esq., the 
Rev. William Long, and William Wilkins, Esq. 

That there is no natutal inaptitude in the English 
people for the Fine Arts is evident from the fact that the 
importation of pictures into this country began almost 
with the resuscitation of the arts in Italy in 1500, and 
has ever since been continued almost without inter- 
mission. But the works thus imported, not having been 
consigned, as is usually the case on the Continent, to 
public galleries, little has been known of them; and it is 
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only by accidental visits to the residences of noblemen 
and gentlemen who possess those treasures of aft, that 
we obtaiii an idea of the almost bouridless wealth of the 
country it this pafticiilar. - We thitik it-not hazarding 
too much to say that there is a greater number of fine 
pictures in England than in all the other countries of 
Europe together ; and we doubt not that the National 
Gallery will, in ptocess of time, thitough Government 
purchases, gifts, and bequests, exhibit the most splendid 
collection of pictures whieh has ever been accumulated 
in one establishment, ©The collection at present consists 
of one hundred and ten pictures. 

Next to the acquisition of these fine pictures, it is a 
subject of congratulation that Parliament has given its 
sanction for the erection of a building calculated for 
their proper display; and worthy, we trust; to be called 
a National Gallery. The estimated expense of the 
building is £50,000. It will be 461 feet in length and 
56 feet in width, and it will consist of a cetitre and two 
wings. It is to be built on the northern side of the 
large open space at Charing-Cross. The western wing, 
it is said, will contain on the ground-floor rooms for the 
reception of records; above will be the picture gallery 
divided into four apartments ; and the length of wall as- 
signed for the hanging of pictures will be at least 700 
feet. This would admit three or four times as many 
pictures as the premises where they now are, so that 
abundant room will be left for néw pictures, whenever 
they may be obtained, either by gift or purchase. 

he eastern wing, of similar extent, will contain, on 
the ground-floor, @ hall of casts, the library and council 
room of the Royal Academy, aiid a dwelling for the 
keeper. 

We have already adverted to the coininercial advan- 
tages of the general cultivation of a love for the Fine 
Arts. It has been thought by some that we hive be- 
stowed too much attetitiot tipoti these stihjeets it this 
publication. Our principal object has beeti to faise the 
standard of natiotial taste; atid open new sotirees of 
individual enjoymietit ;—but we beg to diteet our readers 
to the following statement regatding the silk tidtiufac- 
tures of Lyons; for the pitrpose of showing tlie direct 
importance of such subjects t6 the ihtelligent artisai—to 
him whose busifiess is to dttite elegatiee atid usefultiess, 

The cultivation of taste, as applicable to the manufac- 
ture of fancy goods, is made an object of much greater 
attention in France than in England. French silks excel 
ours in the beauty of their patterns rathet than in the 
quality of their texture. Up to the period in which the 
pattern is produced, our neiglibours have greatly the 
advantage over us; they can claim no superiority after 
the pattern is produced, or, in other words, “ when the 
machine gets possession of the design.” 

Dr. Bowring, in his evidence before a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons oti the Silk Trade, 
states that he was extremely stirprised at finding among 
every body corinected with the production of patterns, 
including weavers and their children, an attention 
devoted to every thing which was in any way connected 
with beauty, either in arrangement or in colour. He 
mentions having again and again seen the weavers 
walking about gathering flowers in the fields and 
arranging them in their most attractive grouping. 
These artisans are constantly suggesting to their masters 
improvements in their designs; and, it is said that, in 
almost every case where the manufacturer has had great 
success there is always some individual in the factory 
Who is the inventor of beautiful patterns. 

We do not possess in England the same mearis of 
developing taste which the7 have in France. There the 
beauty of the designs is not left to the chance aptittide of 
individuals employed. The invention of patterns for 
fancy silks is treated as an object of so great importance, 
that in Lyons @ school of art is established expressly for 
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that purpose, and placed immediately under the pro- 
tection of Government as well as of the municipal autho- 
rities of the city. Itis supported principally out of the 
funds of the city, assisted by an annual grant from 
Government; the students are instructed gratuitously, 
Any youth wha shows the least aptitude for drawing, 
or for any other pursnit which may tend to the improve- 
ment of the manufaeture, is gladly admitted into this 
establishment, From one hundred and fifty to one hun- 
dred and eighty students, and sometimes as many as 
two hundred at one time, receive the benefit of instruc- 
tions here given in every branch pertaining to the Fine 
Arts. Five or six professors are attached to this school. 
The professor of painting is a man highly distinguished 
in the world of art, A number of the pupils are engaged 
in the study of anatemy, Many students are engaged 
in the delineation of the living human form, ‘ I found,” 
says Dr. Bowring, *.a very beautiful child of three or 
four years old with thirty or forty students sitting round 
it.” In another deparinjent he professor of archi- 
tecture directs the studies pf some of the pupils; he 
makes them intimetely aequainted with every variation 
of the different styles, and it is his principal aim to pre- 
vent their confusing these one with the other. The 
knowledge of architeeture is considered of importance 
for the invention of rns of a stiff and formal cha- 
racter; as by this means their ornaments are correct 
and SpprOpE Re. A botanical professor has thirty or 
forty boys under him, eng ‘ in eopying the most 
beautifyl flowers. A botanical garden is attached to the 
school, The most tasteful grouping of flowers is made 
an object of attention.. A general professor of drawing 
gives instruction in landscape, and, in fact, in all the 
departments of art whieh can in any way be made 
available to the production of tasteful things. The 
object of another professor is to show the young men 
how their productions may be rendered applicable to 
the manufaetures; that is to say, how, by machinery, 
they can produce on a pieee of silk cloth that which they 
have drawn on a piece of paper, The students receive 
a course of five years’ instruction in this school; they 
are supplied with every thing but the materials on which 
they work, and their productions ere regarded as their 
own property, 

The French manufacturer considers that his pattern 
is the principal element on which he is to depend for 
his success ; the mere art of manufacturing may be easily 
effected, He goes therefore to this “ taste-producing ” 
school, where he may select, froui nearly two hundred 
boys, one whose taste is most distinguished ;. that boy is 
admitted into his house, probably at a small salary. ‘The 
student thus taken out ‘of the school soon obtains ‘1000 
francs, or about £40 per annum. If his suceess is great 
his salary is increased to 2000, and then 3000 francs; and 
very often the offer of partnership is made to those whe 
have particularly distinguished themselves in their branch 
of the art. It is said that a great number of the most 
prosperous manufacturers of Lyons were originally 
students of this school, ‘Thus all the painters, all the 
sculptors, and all the botanists at Lyons become manu- 
facturers, and scarcely ever go out of the manufacturing 
circle. They receive the best instruction gratuitously, 
and are then at once qualified to earn their subsistence. 
By applying their talents to the production of patterns 
they are almost sure of a certain means of advancement ; 
and thus there are few who are tempted into the higher 
walks of art where they would haye to struggle with 
difficulty and uncertainty. 

The inventive powers of the designer are in constant 
requisition in France, as but comparatively few pieces of 
one pattern are manufactured. It is stated on good 


authority that the greatest number of pieces of the most 
approved pattern never exceeds one hundred—the aver- 
age number is considered to be about twenty-five, 
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CARTOONS, &c.—No. 3. 


THE DEATH OF ANANIAS, 


‘Tue judgment of Raffaelle is evinced as much in the 
choice of his subjects as in his manner of treating them. 
He seizes invariably on the leading points both of the 
general and the particular narrative, and the Cartoons 
may be said to furnish a compendium of the early 
history of the promulgation of the Christian faith. In 
the cartoon of “ Peter receiving the Keys,” Christ 
delivers his last charge to his disciples; in that of “ Paul 
preaching,” we see that the divine mission is carried into 
effect, St, Paul, howeyer, appears at Athens only as 
the inspired preacher; but the superhuman attributes 
with which the disciples were invested after the death 
of Christ, are more strikingly exhibited in the cartoons 
of “the Healing the Cripple,”  Elymas the Sorcerer,” 
and “the Death of Ananias.”” Here the Apostles act 
mere obyiously with the authority of divine power ; and 
the miracles which they perform illustrate the tenets 
and attest the truth of their doctrine. 'The consolation 
and relief announced to the poor and the afflicted are 
given to the cripple who is healed at the gate of the 
temple ; whilst the penalties denounced on sin are exem- 
plified in the punishments inflicted on Elymas, and on 
Ananias. 

After the miraculous preaching on the day of Pente- 
cost, and the astonishing eure of the cripple by St. 
Peter, proselytism increased rapidly, and converts came 
oyer in multitudes, These primitive Christians em- 
braced in the largest and most literal sense the benevo- 
lent and selfdenying principles of fhe new creed ; 
laying their goods at the feet of the Apostles, “ they 
were of one heart and of one soul, and had all things in 
common.” ‘These events form the groundwork of the 
cartoon of the Death of Ananias. The Apostles are 
collected beneath a spacious but humble roof, suited to 
the humility of their temporal pretensions; as preachers 
and instruetors they stand on an elevated platform, 
which giyes them their due place and importance in the 
composition; but to obviate the appearance of mere 
homeliness and meanness, this enclosure is hung with 
a slight drapery, and enclosed by a railing. On the 
ight, groups of conyerts are entering, bearing offerings 
of yarious descriptions, which the Apostles are dis- 
tributing on the opposite side to various applicants. 
Among the proselytes came Ananias, a calculating and 
sordid spirit, who was willing to purchase the advantages. 
of the new communion, but unable to resist the insti- 
gations of habitual avarice. He had sold a piece of 
land, the value of which he professes to offer to the 
Apostles; but while pretending to give the whole in 
the spirit of sincere ond voluntary devotion, he cunningly 
secretes a part. The doom which awaits him, how 
ever, is not inflicted merely as the punishment of his 
avarice, nor even of the simple falsehood, but for the 
gratuitous hypocrisy and sanctimonious pretension which 
Christ himself had so earnestly and repeatedly denounced, 
and which, in this instance, was attempting to make its 
way over the threshold of his infant church. By the 
immediate inspiration of God, the Apostle detects the 
guilt of Ananias, and pronounces his doom. “ Was 
not the land thine own,” said St. Peter to him, “ and 
after it was sold, was it not in thine own power? Thou 
hast lied not unto men, but unto God! And Ananias, 
hearing these words, fell down, and gave up the ghost.” 
There is not in the whole round of Raffaelle’s works any 
thing more strikingly just, appropriate, and energetic, 
whether in relation to action, character, or expression, 
than his representation of this event. Were we un- 
acquainted with the subject, it would be impossible to 
mistake its general meaning. The authoritative attitude 
of St. Peter, his stern expression, the extended arm and 





uplifted finger, convey at once the one x that he is 
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giving utterance to some terrible denunciation; while 
the Apostles behind, with hands folded, or pointed to- 
wards Heaven, acknowledge, with devout astonishment, 
the manifest interposition of divine justice. The position 
of Ananias is a wonderful example of Raffaelle’s intuitive 
perception, or of his acute observation of actual fact, or 
more properly, perhaps, of both. It is evident that the 
figure has been struck with sudden death ; the head has 
fallen on the shoulders, the eyes have lost their volition, 
the convulsions which contract the limbs are the spasms 
of mortal agony ; but the fulness and roundness of the 
muscles show that the blow has fallen on the delinquent 
while in the full possession of health and vigour. The 
whole action is consecutive; he has been kneeling at the 
steps, has fallen backwards, and we. perceive, notwith- 
standing his feeble and unconscious effort to sustain 
himself on his wrist, that in another moment he will be 
extended on the floor. So sudden has been the shock, 
that it has not been perceived except by the persons 
immediately adjacent to the spot. In these individuals of 
different sex and ages, the fear and astonishment, naturally 
excited by such an event, are finely pourtrayed ; the young 
man on the left, recoiling in dismay, affords an effective 
contrast in the fine extension of his limbs to the fore- 
shortened figure of Ananias. ‘The two men on the right, 
in the midst of their amazement, appear to admit, by their 
gestures and expression, the justice of the infliction. “It 
has been questioned whether the woman who is advanc- 
ing from behind was meant for Sapphira, as it is stated 
in the sacred record that three hours had elapsed after 
the death of Ananias before she entered the place. Not- 
withstanding this objection, it is most probable that 
Raffaelle intended this figure for the wife of Ananias; 
and the slight inaccuracy is more than atoned for by the 
sublime moral, which shows the woman approaching the 
spot where her husband had met his doom, and where 
her own death awaits her, but wholly unconscious of 
those judgments, and absorbed in counting that gold by 
which both she and her partner had been betrayed to 
their fate. : 


We have received several communications on the 
subject of the Cartoons, of which the following is 
the substance :—. . 

One correspondent, remarking upon the cartoon en- 
titled “ Paul preaching at Athens,” affirms that this title 
“is a misnomer. He was not preaching in our sense of 
the word, but pleading before a high court of justice. 
He was not brought before this court, like Socrates, on 
an actual charge of a breach of the law, but to give an 
account of his doctrines. The picture therefore fails, as 
it represents Paul addressing an indiscriminate audience, 
consisting of philosophers of the different sects then in 
high esteem, the women not being excluded.” Our 
correspondent then proceeds to lament that in the de- 
scriptive account of the cartoon opportunity was not 
taken to point out an erroneous translation in the com- 
mon version of the New Testament, which makes Paul 
speak of his auditors as superstitious; and that his 
conduct and address were not contrasted with those of 
Socrates in a somewhat similar situation. He then pro- 
ceeds as follows :— “i 

“ Taking the picture as it is supposed to be, the repre- 
sentation of a fact in a certain place, it has always 
appeared to me as one of the absurdest productions of 
modern art, offending without cause both in costume 
and locality. ; 

“ Poets and painters have, as Horace says, a very exten- 
sive range allowed to them, but it has its limits. What 
can be more absurd than to see in the celebrated picture 
of the Lord’s Supper (of which I hope to see a print in 
your Magazine) our Saviour blessing a modern loaf, a 
loaf of leavened bread, a species of bread particularly 
interdicted at that time to be in the house.” 
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A second correspondent states that there are two other 
productions of Raffaelle, denominated Cartoons, in the 
Duke of Buccleugh’s collection at Boughton House, near 
Kettering in Northamptonshire. “ These cartoons,” he 
says, “are, I believe, very little known ; nor have I ever 
seen any copies or prints of them. They are paintings in 
water, much of the colouring of which has faded, whilst 
all the outlines and bolder'strokes are remaining. ‘They 
are on paper, and, from the creases visible in the sheets, 
appear to have once been folded up for carriage, to 
be copied, like the other cartoons, in tapestry or upon 
glass. The subject of one of them is, I think, Ezekiel’s 
Vision ; in which the person of the Almighty is won- 
derfully pourtrayed : it has exactly the same expression 
as the representations of the same being on the com- 
partments of the ceilings in the Vatican—judging from 
prints. Of the other I have but little recollection, 
except that it is a group, and very much in the style 
of those at Hampton Court—at least according -to the 
copies in the Bodleian—never having seen the originals, 
The cartoons at Boughton are, I think, somewhat 
larger than the copies alluded to at Oxford, and are 
reversed in position, the shortest sides of the parallelo- 
grams forming the tops and bottoms.” ‘This corres- 
pondent wishes to know whether any other particulars 
are known respecting them, whether any prints or 
copies are known to exist of them, and by whom they 
were brought to England. A third correspondent 
informs us that he has repeatedly inspeeted these last- 
mentioned cartoons with great pleasure; and adds that 
the subject of the second is either the Nativity or the 
Adoration of the Magi, and that Géorge III. wished 
to have added them to his collection. We shall en- 
deavour to give a more precise account of these works 
in a future number. ' 

In. the introductory remarks on the Cartoons, in 
No. 43, deserved praise was given to the engravings of 
those at Hampton Court by the late Mr. Holloway. 
But the praise, it appears, should not have been confined 
to that gentleman, and we readily accede to a request of 
making known the parties to whom any share is due : 

“ The fact is,” says a correspondent, on whose correct- 
ness we can rely, “the engravings have been almost 
entitely executed by his partners, Messrs: Slann and 
Webb, wiio have given up all their time, property, and 
talents, in executing and supporting the work which 
must otherwise ‘have long ago sunk from. insufficient 
patronage, and who will even at ‘great. —— loss 
complete the seven engravings. To Mr. Holloway: fully 
belongs the credit of commencing the work, and he, with 
his eldest nephew, made the beautiful drawings from the 
originals, and was the public man of the party ; but to 
his partners, who worked unseen and almost unknown, 
most justly appertains the credit of the engravings.” 

' It appears also that we were in error in stating that 
the tapestries brought from Spain by Mr. Tupper, and 
recently exhibited at the Egyptian Hall, had been sold to 
a foreigner, and by him taken to the Continent. They 
are yet in the possession of Mr. Tupper’s brother. 





ON THE ILL EFFECTS OF INSUFFICIENT 
EXERCISE, CONSTRAINED POSITIONS, AND 
TIGHT STAYS.ON THE HEALTH OF YOUNG 
WOMEN. ’ 

Tuere is no branch of education which stands more in 

need of revision and improvement ‘than that which 

relates to the bodily health and growth of children ‘and 
young persons, and which is now commonly known by 
the name of Physical Education. . 'This_is more . espe- 
cially true of the education of girls, particularly such as 
are brought up at boarding-scnools ; boys being com- 
paratively but little affected by the causes which act 
most injuriously on the young persons of the other sex, 
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The three grand sources of ill-health in female boarding- 
schools are, Ist, the want of sufficient bodily exercise ; 
2d, constrained postures; and, 3d, the use of stays; and 
they originate in the over-anxiety of parents, more par- 
ticularly mothers, to obtain for their children the three 
following benefits, or supposed benefits; Ist, a great 
number of accomplishments, as they are termed ; 2d, a 
genteel carriage; and, 3d, a fine shape. Never were 
objects more completely defeated through injudicious 
methods of attaining them ; the actual results being, too 
often, in lieu of real substantial benefits, the following 
lamentable evils: Ist, a smattering of various kinds of 
knowledge, which are found of little practical utility in 
the actual business of life, with a great deficiency of 
those kinds of knowledge which would really be so; 
2d, general impairment of the health; 3d, a bad carriage 
and figure, and, too often, actual deformity of body. 
Although these evils are notorious to all who observe 
what is passing around them in society, and although 
they have often been the theme of invective in the writ- 
ings of physicians and philosophic moralists, it cannot 
be imagined that those most interested in the subject, 
the fathers and mothers of the rising generation, are in 
reality aware of their causes, naturc, or extent; were 
they so, they could never be brought to countenance 
the system in which they originate. It is for this reason, 
and because it is in a particular manner among the 
middle classes of society that the evils most prevail, that 
we do not think our pages can be better appropriated 
than in making them more generally known, and in 
endeavouring to impress them forcibly on the minds 
of parents. We are enabled to do this in a very com- 
pendious and most authentic form, by means of a 
few extracts from a valuable work, now in course of 
publication*, and which, as it is written chiefly for the 
members of the medical profession, will not be accused 
of exaggeration or misrepresentation for personal ends. 
The subjoined quotations are from the article Physical 
Education, written by Dr. Barlow, an eminent physician 
at Bath, and which has appended to it some important 
notes by Dr. Forbes, of Chichester, one of the editors, 


I, Of Exercise, or rather of the want of Exercise, in 
Boarding Schools, and some of its consequences, 


“ Boys enjoy exercise freely, and of the best kind, 
in the unrestrained indulgence of their youthful sports. 
By means of these every muscle of the frame comes in 
for its share of active exercise, and free growth, vigour, 
and health are the result. It would be happy for girls if 
some portion of such latitude were allowed to them also. 
But it is far otherwise. Even under the more favour- 
able circumstances of country life, they are too much 
restricted from the free exercise which health requires. 
Their very dress unfits them from taking it, and the 
alleged indecorum of those active movements to which 
youth and spirits instinctively incite, is a bar to even the 
attempt being made. At their age the measured, slow- 
paced, daily walk is quite insufficient eyen for the 
muscles specially engaged, while it leaves many others 
wholly unexercised. If this be true of the more hale 
and robust inhabitants of the country, how much more 
forcibly does it apply to the delicate and attenuated resi- 
dents of towns, and especially to the inmates of female 
schools. Of these establishments the systems and habits 
require much revision, and until some effective reforma- 
tion takes place, of which there is yet but littke prospect, 
they will not fail to excite our sympathy and regret for 
the blanched aspects, shadowy forms, and sickly consti- 
tutions so continually presented, and which it is so pain- 
ful to witness. Such beings are as little fitted for 
encountering the toils or fulfilling the duties of life, as 


* The ‘Cyclopadia of Practical Medicine,’ published in monthly 


parts, edited by John Forbes, M.D, F.R.S., A. Tweedie, M.D., and | 


Couolly, M.D, 
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are plants of a hothouse for being transferred to the 

open borders.” 

To the above passage, the following interesting state- 
ment and important remarks are appended in the form 
of a note by Dr. Forbes, one of the editors :— 

“The amount of exercise, or rather the extent to 
which the want of exercise is carried, in many boarding- 
schools, will appear incredible to those who have not 
personally investigated the subject. The following is 
the carte of a young ladies’ boarding-school, drawn up 
on the spot, a few years since, from the report of several 
of its inmates :— 

At 6 in the morning the girls are called, and rise. 

From 6 to 8, learning or saying lessons ip schoo/. 

8 to 84, at breakfast. 

83 to 9, preparing lessons owt of school (some of the girls 
permitted to do so in the garden), 

9 tol, at various tasks, in school. . 

1 to 14, out of school, but must not go out of doors; reading 
or working, and preparing for dinner. 

1} to 2, at dinner. 

2 to5, in school, various tasks. 

5 to 5}, at tea. 

5} to 6, preparing oe go out ; dressing, or reading, or playing 
im school. 

6 to7, walking, generally arm-in-arm, on the high road, 
many with their books in their hands, and 
reading. 

** Two days in the week they do not walk in the even- 
ing at all, being kept in for dancing; but, by way of 
amends, they go out on two other days, from 12 to 1, 
and then they miss writing. It is to be remarked that 
they never go out unless the weather is quite fine at the 
particular hours allotted for walking. They go to 
church, all the year round, twice eyery Sunday, on which 
day no other exercise is taken, 

From 7 to8, for the older girls, reading or working in school, 

(this is optional,) and then prayers; for the 
younger, pay in school, and prayers. 


At 8, the younger go to 
From 8° to 9, the older, reading or working, as before. 
9, to bed. 


“ The twenty-four hours are, therefore, thus disposed 
of :— 
Hours. 


In bed, (the older 9, the younger 10,)......0e0000% 9 

In school, at their studies and tasks ......-0.000- ° 

In school, or in the house, the older at optional studies or 
work, the younger at play. .... 

At meals . . ee 

Exercise in the open sir ..2 ose p ec peatccpoeoecs 


“The above account was taken from a second or 
third-rate school, and applies more particularly to the 
season most favourable for exercise,—summer. It is to 
be remarked that the confinement is. generally greater in 
these than in schools of a higher order. ‘That the prac- 
tical results of such an astounding regimen are by no 
means overdrawn by Dr. Barlow, is sufficiently evinced 
by the following fact, a fact which we will venture to 
say may be verified by inspection of thousands of board- 
ing-schools in this country.. We lately visited, in a large 
town, a boarding-school containing forty girls; and we 
learnt, on close and accurate inquiry, that there was not 
one of the girls who had been at the school two years 
(and the majority had been as long) that was not more 
or less crooked! Our patient was in this predicament; 
and we could perceive (what all may perceive who meet 
that most melancholy of all processions—a boarding- 
school of young ladies in their walk) that al/ her com- 
panions were pallid, sallow, and listless. We can assert, 
on the same authority of personal observation, and on 
an extensive scale, that scarcely a single girl (more 
especially of the middle classes) that has been at a 
boarding-school for two or three years, returns’ home 


* Younger ouly two hours and a half, 
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with unimpaired health ; and, for the truth of the asser- 
tion, we may appeal to every candid father whose 
daughters have been placed in this situation. Happily, 
a portion of the ill health produced at school is in many 
cases only temporary, and vanishes after the return from 
it. In the schools in which the vacations are frequent 
or long, much mischief is often warded off by the 
periodical returns to the ordinary habits of healthful life ; 
and some happy constitutions, unquestionably, bid 
defiancé to all the systematic efforts made to undermine 
them. No further proof is needed of the enormous evil 
produced by the present system of school discipline than 
the fact, well known to all medical men, that the greater 
proportion of women in the middle and upper ranks of 
life do not énjoy even a moderate share of health ; and 
persons, not of the medical profession, may have sufficient 
evidence of the truth, by comparing the relative powers 
of the young men and young women of any family in 
taking bodily exercise, more particularly in walking. 
The difference is altogether inexplicable on the ground 
of sex only. 


II, Of the Effects of the Attempts to produce “ a good 
Carriage.” 


“The first error is that of restraining the free motions 
of the body and limbs, so natural at this period of life, 
and in which the young of both sexes so much delight. 
The young lady is now to cultivate manners, to practise 
a certain demurefiess supposed to be becoming, to attend 
to her carriage, keeping her head erect, and her shoulders 
drawn back ; and if from inability to continue the mus- 
cular efforts necessary for this end, she fail to do what 
natute doés not empower her to accomplish, negligence 
or obstinacy is imputed, reproach is cast, which, being 
felt as unjust, irritates the moral feelings; and thus a 
slight error in physical discipline becomes a fruitful 
source not only of bodily injury but of moral depravation. 
It is a well established fact with respect to musculat 
energy, that the contractions of muscular fibres on which 
their actions depend, require intervals of relaxation; that, 
if the contractions be prolonged without this relief, they 
in a certain time fail, so that no effort of the will can 
continue them. In other words, the muscles tire, and an 
interval of repose is necessary to fit them for renewed 
effort. This is fainiliarly instanced by the experiment of 
holding the arm extended, when, even though no weight 
be held in the hand, the continued muscular action re- 
quired for maintaining this position cannot be sustained 
for many minutes. If this be true of the firm and robust 
muscles of adults, how much more forcibly does the prin- 
ciple apply to the tender and immature muscles of early 
life. 'To preserve a good carriage, to keep the head and 
shoulders continually in that position which the dancing- 
master approves, require considerable muscular powers, 
such as no girl can exefcise without long, painful, and 
injurious training, nor even by this, unless other mea- 
sures to be hereafter noticed, be resorted to in aid of 
her direet endeavours. We would not here be under- 
stood as undervaluing a good carriage, which is not only 
pleasing to the eye, but is, when natural, absolutely con- 
ducive itself to health, as resulting from that relative 
position of the several parts connected exteriorly with 
the chest, which allows greatest freedom to the internal 
organs. To ensure a good carriage, the only rational 
way is to give the necessary power, especially in the 
muscles chiefly concerned ; and this is to be done, not 
by wearying those muscles by continual and unrelieved 
exertion, but by invigorating the frame generally, and 
more especially by strengthening the particular muscles 
through varied exercise alternated with due repose. 

“ Direct endeavours to enforce what is called a good car- 
riage necessarily fail of their effect, and instead of strength- 
ening they enfeeble the muscular powers necessary for 
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maintaining it. This fact soon becomes perceptible; 
weakness is noticed, and instead of correcting this by the 
only rational mode, that of invigorating the weakened 
muscles, mechanical aid is called in to support them, 
and laced waistcoats are resorted to. These undoubtedly 
give support,—nay, they may be so used as almost 
wholly to supersede the muscular efforts, with the ad- 
vantage of not tiring, however long or continuously em- 
ployed. Improvement of carriage is manifested, the 
child is serisible of relief from a painful exertion, the 
mother is pleased with the success of her management, 
and this success appears to superficial observation fully 
to confirm the judgment which superintends it. In the 
present ignorance that prevails on all points of animal 
physiology, it would be quite impossible to convince any 
mother so impressed that she was doing otherwise than 
ministering to her child’s welfare. Yet what are the 
consequences to which her measures tend, and which 
stich measures are daily and hourly producing? The 
muscles of the back and chest, restrained in their natural 
and healthful exercise by the waiscoats called in to aid 
them, and more signally in after-life by the tightly laced 
stays or corsets, become attenuated, and still further en- 
feebled, until at length they are wholly dependent on the 
mechanical aid, being quite incapable of dispensing with 
it for any continuance. 

“ At first, laced waistcoats are used rather for the con- 
venience of suspending other parts of the dress than with 
any view of giving support to weak muscles, or of in- 
fluencing the shape; and confined to such use they 
would be perfectly harmless. In time, when weakness 
becomes inferred, not from any evidences of actual de- 
bility, but merely from the girls not being able to main- 
tain the unnatural and constrained posture which fashion 
and false taste enjoin, the advantage of compressing the 
chest by means of the waistcoast, so as to give support 
to the muscles of the back, becomes discovered, and the 
mechanical power supplied by the lace affords but too 
effective means of accomplishing this compression. The 
effect pleases the mother, promoting, as it does, her 
dearly-prized object—a good carriage; it is endured by 
the girl as the lesser of two evils, for though at first 
irksome, it releases her from the pain of endeavours 
which she has not power to continue to the extent 
required. 


III. Of the Operation and Effects of Stays. 


** As years advance, various causes combine to render 
this practice more inveterate and more pernicious ; and 
still the potent instrument, the lace, lends its ready and 
effectual aid. Now a taper waist becomes an object of 
ambition, and the stays are to be laced more closely. 
This is still done gradually, and, at first, imperceptibly 
to the parties. The effect, however, though slow, is 
sure, and the powers of endurance thus exercised come 
in time to bear almost unconsciously what, if suddenly 
or quickly attempted, no heroism could possibly sustain. 

“'The derangements to which this increased pressure 
gives rise must now be considered. The first is the 
obvious impediment to the motions of the ribs which this 
constriction of the chest occasions. For perfect respira- 
tion these motions should be free and unrestrained. In 
proportion as respiration is impeded, is the blood imper- 
fectly vitalised ; and in the same ratio are the nutrient 
and other functions dependent on the blood inadequately 
performed. Here, then, is one source of debility which 
affects the whole frame, reducing every part below the 
standard of healthful vigour. According, also, as each 
inspiration of air becomes less full, the wants of the 
system require, as a compensation, increased frequency ; 
and thus quickened respiration commences, disturbing 


.the lungs, and creating in them a tendency to inflamma- 


The heart, too, becomes excited, the pulse 


tory action, 











accelerated, and palpitation is in time superadded. All 
these effects are capable of resulting from mere constric- 
tion of the chest ; they become fearfully aggravated 
when, at a more advanced stage, additional sources of 
irritation arise in flexure of the spine, and in derange- 
ments of the stomach, liver, and other organs subservient 
to digestion. The foregoing disturbances are formidable 
enough, and sufficiently destructive of health, yet they are 
not the only lesions (injuries) which tight lacing induces. 
The pressure, which is chiefly made on the lower part of the 
chest, and to which this part most readily yields, extends 
its malign influence to the abdominal viscera also. By 
it the stomach and liver are compressed, and, in time, 
partially detruded from the concavity of the diaphragm, 
to the great disturbance of their functions ; and being 
pressed downwards too, these trespass on that space 
which the other abdominal viscera require, superinducing 
still further derangements. ‘Thus, almost every function 
of the body becomes more or less depraved. Nothing 
could have prevented the source of all this mischief and 
misery from being fully detected and universally under- 
stood, but the slow and insidious process by which the 
aberration from sound principle effects its ravages. 

“ The mere weakness of back, so often adverted to, 
becomes in its turn an aggravating cause of visceral 
lesion. ‘The body canriot be: always cased in tightly- 
laced stays their pressure may be endured to.any extent 
under the excitement of the evening display, but during 
the day some relaxation must take place. - Under it, the 
muscles of the back, deprived of their accustomed sup- 
port, and incapable of themselves to sustain the incum- 
bent weight, yield, and the column of the spine bends, 
at first anteriorily, causing round shoulders and an 
arehed back ; but eventually inclines to-one or other side, 
giving rise to the well-known and too frequently occurring 
state of lateral curvature. This last change most. fre- 
quently commences in the sitting posture, such temales 
being, through general debility, much disposed to seden- 
tary habits. As soon as lateral curvature commences, the 
Jungs and heart become still more disturbed; anhelation 
(difficulty of breathing) from slight exertion, short cough, 
and palpitation ensue; and at this time, chiefly in conse- 
quence of the pulmonary derangement, alarm begins to be 
entertained, and the approach of phthisis apprehended.” 

The following figures, taken from a valuable work in 
German, by the late professor Soemmering, on the 
Effects of Stays, cannot fail to make an impression on 
the mind of every parent and guardian of youth :-- 





[ Fig. 1.] 
Fig. 1. is an outline of the famous statue of the 
Venus de Medici, and may be considered as the beau 


ideal of a fine female figure. 
Fig. 2. is the skeleton of a similar figure, with the 


bones in their natural position. ' 
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[Fig. 4.] 


[Fig. 3.] 


Fig. 3. is an outline of the figure of a modern “ board- 
ing-school miss,” after it has been permanently re- 
modelled by stays. 

7  ¢ 4. is the skeleton belonging to such a figure as 

o. 3. 


We are assured by medical men of the first authority 
that there is no exaggeration in these outlines. Such 
melancholy specimens are daily to be met with, both 
living and dead. 





Advantages of high Civilization—We northern people 
are.so much accustomed to the innumerable conveniences 
peculiar to a highly civilized state of society, and of which 
rich and poor all partake, more or less, as of the air they 
breathe, that we are apt to undervalue or overlook them 
altogether; and it is well that we now and then should be 
made to feel the value of what is thus thanklessly enjoyed. 
We think too little of good and safe roads, lighted streets, 
public markets, where necessaries and luxuries of all sorts 
and at all prices are found collected ; of cheap and speedy 
means of conveyance for persons and property ; and, above 
all, that happy division of labour by which the wants of each 
individual and those of the aggregate mass are supplied 
with far more ease, in greater abundance, and at infinitely 
less expense than when each individual is thrown on his 
own exertions for all he wants, yet has nobody to think on 
but himself. It is cheaper to travel im England in a post- 
chaise, accommodated each night with a good bed and 
supper, and thanked too by the landlord, than in Sicily on 
mules, carrying your own beds and cooking utensils, and at 
the end of each fatiguing day's journey reduced to beg for a 
night's lodging at the door of a stranger.— Stmond's 8 
in Sicily. 





©,° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 
59, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields. 
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